THE   CIVIL   WAR                                          II

In January 1642 Charles found the London mob an impossible
neighbour, and took his wife and family to Hampton Court and
then to Windsor. From Windsor the King made a journey to Dover,
avoiding London, to see the Queen and Princess Mary embark for
Holland, James and his younger brother and sister were meanwhile
sent to St. James's, When in March Charles went north and made
York his headquarters, James was for a time at Richmond, but
the King very soon sent the Marquess of Hertford to fetch him, a
service which was performed against the express prohibition of
Parliament.

Not long after James's arrival at York his father very injudiciously
employed him in what is generally recognised as the first incident of the
Civil War. Hull at that time was a great magazine of arms and ammuni-
tion, the Governor, Sir John Hotham, had been appointed by the King,
and no one at that time doubted his loyalty. The Parliament had already
directed their attention to the magazine and had ordered its removal to
the Tower, in case Charles should attempt to seize it. It is probable
that had the King ridden straight into the town with a body of attend-
ants he would have met with no resistance. He chose, however, to send
James with his tutors and equerries as for a party of pleasure, conveying
at the same time to the Governor his own intention of dining with Sir
John next day. Sir John had time to consider where he stood, and when
next day the King appeared at the gates he found them shut and the
garrison standing to arms. Charles was compelled to swallow this rebuff,
and it was only with difficulty that he persuaded Hotham to release
James and his attendants.

Both James and his brother Charles were at the Battle of Edgehill,
which was fought a few days after James's ninth birthday. The two
royal children had an exciting time. The King started with the boys
beside him in the rear-guard; but early in the action he found it neces-
sary to take charge of the leading troops, and looked round for someone
to conduct the Princes to a place of safety. The Duke of Richmond
refused, and the Earl of Dorset when he was given the order "answered
with an oath, that he would not be thought a coward for the sake of any
king's son in Christendom and therefore humbly desired His Majesty
to commit that charge to some other man'*, a remark that made such an
impression on James that he quoted it forty years later. Finally Sir
William Howard yielded to the royal command, collected an escort and
conducted the boys to some sort of shelter in farm buildings near the
field. Here they were discovered by a part of the enemy's horse, but
fortunately the number of the Princes' escort appeared greater than it
actually was, and they escaped capture.